The Battle of Sedgemoor
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men in all; but many of these were only armed with scythes
mounted on poles. Unfortunately, Monmouth had sent
off young Hewling, with some of the best of the horses, the
day before to Minehead to bring in six guns. In no case,
however, could the whole of this force have taken part in
the night surprise, and it is said that as many as 1000 scythe-
men were stationed at the rear near an old boulder known
as Langmoor Stone who never came into the fight at all.
At eleven o'clock, at the very hour Feversham was going
his last rounds and the Royalist camp was settling to rest,
the advance began. It was a moonlight night, the moon
having risen shortly after eight. The password given out
was "So-ho." Monmouth had a house in Soho Square
which was begun in the time of Charles II., and many strange
suggestions have been made about the choice of the pass-
word. It had really a sporting significance which would
appeal to countrymen, for " So-ho " is the traditional call
when the finder spots a hare or when a pointer makes a point,
and was appropriate to the occasion. Long afterwards,
when Somerset children played a mimic fighting game
called " King James's men and King Monmouth's men,"
the cry of the latter was always " So-ho ! "
Monmouth's own regiment started from Castle Field,
Godfrey was their leader. They were to make a round of
some five miles before they would reach Feversham's camp*
They left by a route afterwards known as War Lane and
went in a north-easterly direction, the men struggling along
different tracks and paths until they reached the edge of the
moor. At a place called Peasy Farm, near Bawdrip, which
still exists, the wagons were parked, but before this a halt
had been made to allow Grey and the horse to move past
the main body so that he might get away towards Sutton
Mallet and fall on the rear of Weston Zoyland. This was
a most important part of the plan of campaign. Unfortun-
ately, like most things undertaken by Lord Grey, it came to
nothing.
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